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sources, and is well written. It is valuable for the general reader, 
who wishes to review the chief essentials of the war, and as 
collateral reading for college students. It gives the official summary 
of the treaty between the allies and Germany; the text of the 
reservations to the treaty proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations; the text of the projected Franco-American 
treaty, of the treaty between Poland and the allied and associated 
powers; parts of the treaty with Austria, and a summary of the 
treaty with Bulgaria. It contains numerous illustrations, con- 
sisting chiefly of portraits of the leading personalities connected 
with the war. The bibliography is of course not exhaustive, but 
ought to contain books published later than 1918. 

Earl E. SpeRRy, 
Syracuse University. 

Japan and the California Problem. By T. Iyenaga, Ph.D., 
Professorial Lecturer in the Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, and Kenoske Sato, formerly Fellow 
in the University of Chicago. New York. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons, 1921. viii, 245 pp. 

This is a thoughtful contribution, admirable in tone, to a much 
discussed problem, by two Japanese scholars, educated and long 
resident in the United States. The ten chapters deal with 
Japanese traits and philosophy of life, Japan's Asiatic policy, 
the background of Japanese emigration, attempts at emigration, 
the causes of anti-Japanese agitation, facts about the Japanese 
in California — population and birth rate, farmers and alien 
land laws — assimilation, and general conclusion. In addition, 
thirteen apendices contain valuable documentary and statistical 
material, while a very useful list of books and articles dealing 
with the subject is given. 

The first chapter is helpful in furthering an understanding of 
the resident Japanese. The second is properly introduced, be- 
cause beyond question the widespread criticism of Japanese 
conduct in Korea and China has reacted unfavorably against the 
Japanese in the United States. The discussion of conditions in 
Japan producing a desire to emigrate, and the various attempts 
and failures of the Japanese in remote lands must be considered 
in any discussion of the problem in California. And in discussing 
the actual conditions in that state, the authors have handled the 
available material carefully and intelligently. It goes without 
saying that the facts fail to substantiate the opinions upon which 
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much of the anti-Japanese agitation is based. The authors do 
not believe in the wisdom of intermarriage nor do they consider 
it likely to occur, for some time at least, in large numbers, but 
they properly maintain that cultural assimilation is the impor- 
tant thing. "The core of the Japanese problem is, in our opinion, 
whether or not American citizens of Japanese descent can become 
worthy Americans." This question can be answered better 
after more native-born Japanese have grown to manhood under 
American cultural conditions, but the authors have little 
doubt that the answer will be an affirmative one. In conclusion, 
they plead for a settlement of the problem which will be equitable 
to all and satisfactory to the four parties involved, which will 
redress Japan's grievances and meet America's wishes, which will 
relieve Californians of their fear of an alarming increase of 
Japanese, and which will be fair to the Japanese residents, both 
aliens and native-born. The one suggestion which is advanced is 
for the creation of a committee for the purpose of relieving the 
congestion of Japanese in California, believing that the Japanese 
would be well received in other States, and that many of the 
present objections would vanish when the present congestion in 
a few of the farming districts of California is relieved. 

The subject is treated so fairly and sanely that the book should 
do a great deal of good, especially when it falls into the hands of 
Americans who are anxious to understand the question as a 
whole. As a brief and readable exposition it is worthy of much 
praise, but limitations of space apparently prevented a more 
thorough consideration of some matters which are only suggested 
in the text. 

Patson J. Treat. 
Leland Stanford University. 

Handbooks on International Relations. Edited by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1920. 

Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson. 108 pp. 

Patriotism and the Super-State. J. L. Stocks. 105 pp. 

Nationalism. By G. P. Gooch. 125 pp. 

Economic Imperialism. By L. S. Woolf. Ill pp. 

The Workers' International. By R. W. Postgate. 125 pp. 

The purpose of this series of Handbooks on International 
Relations is to formulate in brief compass, in simple form, and 
at a reasonable price, the principal facts of international 



